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The Old Maid’s Legacy. 
BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. 
(Concluded.} 

Ear.y in the morning, following the arrival 
ef Arthur, Isabel was alone in the parlor, 
arranging a beautiful bouquet of spring flowers. 
She performed her task with an air of caution 
as if she wished to avoid being detected, aud 
her blushing countenance was illuminated by 
a smile of satisfaction. Wheu her task was 
completed she murmured as she stood gazing 
at it, ‘ | love owers—those were his words. 
This will afford him pleasure, and T shall be 
very happy.’ Arthur entered the apartment 
without perceiving her, she ran to bimand said. 

‘Arthur—yes,itis you. Ikuew your step.’| 

* Tsabel !—what, here alone "’ 

‘Alone! Oh, no; you are here!’ she 
replied placing her hand upon her heart. 

‘My charming cousin,’ 

*And you—have you thought about poor 
Isabel, since we parted last evening ?’ 

* Have I thought of you? Indeed have I, 
incessantly.’ 

‘Tam glad of that. I have thought of you 
until I dreamt that you had returned. ‘Tell 
me, you have been far distant, and have at 
length returned.’ 

* Yes, Isabel.’ 





‘ You suffer.’ 
*O, no;’ she replied in a voice of tender- 


have seen you once again, and that repays 
me for all. But who was it told me you had 


it? You would not give me pain. You love 
me too much for that, Arthur?’ 

‘Indeed do I.’ 

‘ Take care,’ she continued with an air of 
mystery, ‘if you deceive me, I shall soon 
discover it.’ She ran smiling to the vase of 
flowers, and taking one of them, carefully 
stripped it of its leaves one by one, You re- 
member this is the way 1 tested your love in 
our childhood,’ 3 
They were interrupted by Mary, who now 


who stood erect atthe door. She spoke to 


him as they entered— 


know. Fortunately he has gone without see- 
ing Arthur,’ she added, in a low tone. 

The bustling Mr. Joseph Jenkins, early as it 
was, had already been at Singleton Hall, and 


in his love affairs as he was in business, and 


and abruptly terminated in the cotton spinner 
leaping on his hackney in a huff, and starting 





* Heavens! If she should also return!’ 
* Whom do you mean ?’ 
‘My mother. Hark! do you not hear| 


her,’ she exclaimed wildly. ‘She comes— | 


Ab! she| 


threatens me.” She clasved her hands in an | 


that is her voice '—there—there ! 


iuploring attitude. 


marry him. My heart’s another's. Ah!) 


sed violence. 
sooner.’ She recoiled and threw herself, 
trembling in the arms of her cousin. 

* Dear Isabel, recover yourself.’ 

‘Where am I! Who calls me, in that kind 


and gentle voice! Ah—Is it you, Arthur, is 


1 


it you! What has happened! How I burn! 


here,’ she added. t 


uchinzg her forehead 


i cold adieu to his mistress. Cato withdrew. 


‘Good morning cousin. 
Singleton Hall?’ said Mary. 


‘It is a charming spot, and its inmates interrupted us. 


render it more so. 


ireason. But let us quit so painful a subject 


‘Tc; i! le 1} ; P 
cannot will not—death!|! you have paid me. 


in what manner ?’ 


. How ; 


! 


| with them.’ 


} - . 
| * No, cousin, it is not to me, but doubles: 


iT 


7 At all events, allow me to present you 


ness, and smiling fondly on him, * O, no !—I 


gone away—forsaken me. It is not true, is | 


‘Itis well, Cato; if he returns, let me) 


this time he determined to have an interview 


with his dulcinea, for Joseph was as systematic 


he succeeded, The interview was a brief one, 


Ilow do you like 


Ihave been conversing 


‘1 yesterday by chance, spoke of my taste 


for flowers, and I find the parlor decorated 


to old Cato, that you are indebted for thie 


this,’ he said, selecting a bouquet, and pre- 
senting it to Mary. Isabel, who watched him 
‘in silence, darted forward and snatched the 
flowers frow her sister, saying, 

*That must not be. That bouquet is for 
me, me only. It was I who gathered them,’ 

‘You!’ exclaimed Arthur. 

‘Yes. Why should that astonish you. I 
heard you say that you loved flowers, and I 
remember a little flaxen headed boy who used 
(to gather the wild flowers in the meadows 


| with me; he loved them much and loved me 


also.’ 


‘It was for ne then. Pardon me, Isabel, 


| Iwillrepair the wrong.’ He took the bouquet 
| and presented it to her; she received it with 
entered the parlor, followed by old Cato,) a smile, and pressed it to her heart, saying, 
|| « Now it shall never leave me, but wither and 


fude there.’ 

‘Truly, dear Arthur, you work miracles,’ 
said Mary. ‘Since your arrival she seems 
at times to have some recollection.’ 

‘Ah! look at her now, She has again 
fallen into the reverie from which she escaped 
for amoment.’ Isabel stood motionless, her 
eyes fixed onthe ground, Cato entered, and 
seid to Miss Singleton in an under tone. 

‘Massa Jenkins come back again Missus.’ 


| *Tell him Twill see him presently.” She 


apologized to Arthur for abruptly leaving him 


off at a brisk trot, after bidding a hasty and) and went out of the room with the old servant. 


‘Tam glad they are gone,’ said Isabel,‘ We 
can now talk together. Tell me, Arthur, 
what were we speaking of, when my sister 
Help me to recall my 


thoughts. How terrible it is to forget, and to 


| , . . 
* Mother, mercy, mercy, \ with Isabel. What a strange existence. So know that one forgets.’ 
I beseech you. Do not force me—I cannot | young, so beautiful, and for ever deprived of 


‘ Dear Isabel, do not dweli onthis subject, 


. it injures you much,’ 
approach me not,’ she continued with increa-|| | thank you Miss, for the delicate attention 


‘It has injured me; it injures me sull, 
- ° ’ 
[t was of my step-mother we were speaking. 


‘You have been very unhappy in my 


‘ ubsence, have you not!’ 


‘O, ves; for I was fearful. But that is 
over; you have returned, and my fears are 
: gone. You will defend me, will you not ? 

‘ Certainly, I will protect you, and be ever 


ear you 
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‘ How you encourage e me! My good sister 
also often strove to encourage me, but she 
did not succeed so well. Your presence, 
your looks, the tone of your voice inspire 
me with confidenee. Speak, speak, I love to 
hear you speak.’ 

* Dear Isabel, listen to me. 
reason together.’ 

‘O yes, yes, let us reason,’ she exclaimed, | 
laughing and rubbing ber hands. 

‘There is one thing | must premise, and) 
that is if you relapse into your terrors, I shall 
believe that you don’t love me.’ 

‘O, don’t believe any such thing. I no 
longer fear, and as a proof of it, I am now 
thinking of my step-mother, speaking of her, 
and scarcely tremble.’ 

* Since that is the case, let us dwell on the} 
subject, and you shall see that it will cease to 
alarm you. It is long since you beheld her ?’ 

‘I not forgot that. One day she| 
slept so profoundly that they could not 
awaken her. Her face was as pale as ar 

| 





Let us try to 








have 





vestments in which they wrapped her, and 
they bore her to the church and sung a long | 
time around her, but she still sleyt. My) 
sister Mary wept much, and I also wept, | 
because she grieved. Then they clothed me 
all in black, and since that time I have been | 
very happy, eneegt when she comes back to| 
threaten me.’ | 
* But she will never threaten you again.’ | 
‘Ah! do you believe so ?’ 
*T am sure of it!’ 
*1f you are sure, then I am satisfied, | 
What a weight you have taken from my mind. | 
Iam now tranquil; breathe freely, 
to you that Lowe this happiness. 
love you!’ 
* Dear Isabel !’ 
* But if you should againleave me !’ 
* Be composed. 


and it is| 


How I 


Iam coming, perhaps to 
remain here always—to marry your sister.’ 

‘Marry, marry my sister! Then who will 
marry me?’ she said dejectedly, and her 
mind suddenly relopsed, as she continued, | 
without recognizing him— 

* You know not how constant I am. 
once to have been married formerly, to one 
of my cousins named Arthur—but this is a 
secret, which I have told to no one except 
yourself, We were both very young, and I) 
loved him more than a brother, he was so! 


I was 





good, so gentle and generous: How happy 1 
was when he was near ime. All the marvelous! 


stories and old legends of the country, were 





related to me by him, and we had bright|| you misunde wetael me, 


‘How! not recollect you,’ she replied with 
an air of gaiety, * Thou art Arthur ; I recol- 
lected thee immediately.’ 


‘IT have been unconsciously guilty; each || 


word renders me more criminal still, Can 
you ever pardon me ?” 

‘Pardon thee! Ah, yes! 
when T am supplicated ; 
to refuse.’ She drew nigher to him, paused 
and gazed fondly in his face, as she added, | 
‘'To prove I haven't forgot you, I will search 
for the ring you sent me from the sea side. 
I have preserved it carefully, and no person || 
has seen it. Wait for me here, and I will} 
return directly. Arthur I love thee—do not 
forget that Iam your betrothed.” She ran 
away smiling, and kissed her hand to him as 
she closed the door. 

Our hero was as much perplexed as most 
heroes are when they get two women in their 
heads at the same time. He was amazed 
to discover that the silken web that he 
unconsciously woven in his boyhood, 


of that fair creature’s life, as to serve as 


a clue to lead her wandering mind even 
through the mazes of her madness; and was 
the solefdea to which she fondly clung in the 
general wreck and rnin. 


how to act; 


He was at a loss 
by marrying the one, he would 
disinherit the other: and by fulfilling the 
conditions of the will, he would forever extin- 
guish the returning spark of reason, in the 


|} mind of the delicate being so long and devo- 


tedly attached to him. Atlength, he resolved 
to ascertain the true state of Mary’s fortune,and 
should it prove ample, he would reject her, | 
and enrich her sister with his hand and 
> » , 29 2 , ¢ ‘YY 
Penelope's legacy. 


aunt 
Old Cato entered oppor- 
tunely, to throw some light on the subject. 
‘My 
absence, captain,’ 


mistress begs you her 
said the old man bowing, 


‘ she will be disengaged presently.’ 


to excuse 


‘Stand on no cerimony with me. Fine 
property this, old Coto ?’ 

‘ Splendid estate : none better on the Del- |) 
aware, sar.’ 

* Sull affords a very handsome living ?’ 

‘None better,sar. A fortune might be made 
from this farm : but the Singletons are above 


Then 


selling their produce—consume all. 


|| there’s bank stock, and loans, and morteages—’ 


‘ Enough, I am satisfied ; 


and with this 


jassurance [ can no longer hesitate not to 
| marry your mistress,’ 


* Not marry her, sar? Leber me, captain, 


* exclaimed the old 

visions of the future. But alas! one day ‘hell servant, somewhat disconcerted. 
was forced to leave us; he went on board | * No, no, Tundeistand you perfectly. You 
his ship, and [ saw him no more, but I have | mistress is at least in easy circumstances ee 
always thought of him—alw ays.’ ‘Better than that, earvery rich, The 

‘You saw him no more, Isabel 2 You do}! greatest fortune in these parts ” The ol 
not recollect me, then ?’ demanded Arthur) fellow knew this to be a lie > but felt satisfied 
in a tone of increased interest. that it oucht to be true. 


I always forgive 
it would be so cruel \ 


had | 


Mr. Joseph Jenkins happened to bustle into 


hearing Cato’s 
‘Rich! 


sir, she is ruined, totally ruined.’ 


boastful speech, exclaimed, 


ne parlor at this critical moment, and over- 
| A great fortune ! they deceive you, 
| 





* Ruined, sir!’ exclaimed Arthur. 
* Will you be silent, He don't know 
what he says, sar,’ exclaimed the old man in 


sar! 


| confusion. 


|| * Examine for 





continued 
* Read 
|| these documents, and you will perceive that 

| Singleton Place belongs to me. 
|| master here.’ 


ee 
yourself, sir, 


Joseph Jenkins, producing papers. 


Iam the 


| Arthur cast his eyes over the 
' . 
returned them saying, 


papers and 
‘It istrue, T cannot 
recover from my surprise. Miss Singleton 
reduced to a state of poverty.’ 

‘If you longer doubt, behold the confusion 
of this old continued Jenkins. 
‘That speaks more plainly than all my words.’ 

‘My poor cousin in distress !’ sighed Ar- 


domestic,’ 








| *How! you marry her! What the devil do 
you mean !’ exclaimed Jenkins with increased 
/restlessness. 

| ‘ Go and inform your mistress, Cato, that I 
am ready to make her my wife this evening if 
/she consents,’ said Arthur. The faithful dld 
|fellow’s ebony visage, ‘ creamed 

like a standing pool,’ 


and mantled 
and as he left the room, 
he was heard to ejaculate, 
like a Singleton. 


This now is just 
Jen- 
circuits around the 
| parlor, suddenly stopped and said, 
} ‘How marry 

intend to insult me, 





Gem'man all over!’ 


kins, after making a few 


her this evening! do you 


| sir? 

| *Tosult you? I was not thinking about you 
, 

ll at all. 


os Not thinking about me! 


tie about me. 


sut you shall 
I will be thought about in 
this matter, sir; and I demand the motives 
of your conduct,’ replied Joseph testily. 

But I not in the habit of 
answering, when interrogated in so gentle a 


* Indeed, am 


‘manner,’ replied the other, coolly. 
| * Then there may be a mode of making you 
speak,’ said Joseph, with increased irritation. 
‘ Pray, name it.’ 

* Pistols,’ exclaimed the cotton spinner. 
‘Precisely. That is a branch of my busi- 
ness, and I never neglect business.’ 

‘I like you the better for that,’ continued 
Jenkins. ‘ [havea pair of bull dogs in the 
next room; I used to practise shooting at a 
mark with the We can jump 
into a boat, and be on the Jersey shore in half 


old colonel. 


in hour.’ 





‘That's unnecessary trouble. You are at 


|home here, you know, 
the stable, 


We shall 


and we can just step 


out behind and settle the affair 


both 


avoid 





| juietly. delay and 


li trouble.’ 


’ ° } . . 
||) * Zounds! you are right again! exclaimed 
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Jenkins. * Do you know that you have risen 
fifty per cent, in my esteem, and iff drill « 
hole through you, I shall yrieve for you, and 
do the decent thing by your remains,’ 

‘ You are very good,’ 

‘I give you my word and honor, sir.’ 

‘ Thank you: but I shall endeavor to dis- 
apr with your grief,’ 


‘ A spirited young fellow!’ exclaimed Jen-|| conducted to her 





kins. ‘IT begintolikehim. A business man. 
I will go for the pistols, sir, and shall expect 
you behind the stable in five minutes.’ 


Jenkins bustled out, and at the same instant 
Isabel rushed into the room, and threw her 
arms about the neck of her cousin, who was 
about to follow him, and exclaimed, 

‘Stay, stay, you shall not go. IT know 
your fearful purpose ; but you shall not leave 
me. Til hang upon you.’ 

* Unfortunate! would you drive me to 
dishonor ”” 

* Would you drive me to despair ?’ 

‘Tsabel, you will see me aguin in five 
minutes,’ 

* Yes, I shall see you again, as I saw my 
brother, perhaps, brought back, pale and cov- 
ered with blood.’ She shriecked and fainted 

his arms. We omitted to state in the 
proper place, that a son of Colonel Singleton 
had been killed in a duel, and that Isabel's 











wberration of mind was in some degree at- 





tributed to the shock received on the occasion. 
It is of importance to every family that one 
member, at least, should be killed in a duel, 
as that circumstance alone is sufficient ms 
establish the courage and gentility of all the 
survivors, 

The shriek brought Miss Singleton and her 
major domo into the parlor. Arthur con- 
signed the unconscious Isabel to the arms of 
her sister, and without saying a word, hurried 
fromtheroom, Isabel slowly recovered ; the | 
expression of her countenance was calm, and | 
she assumed an air of gaiety, as she said, 

‘ Sister, if you only knew the good news I 


] 
, ’ 
haveto tellyou, She willnever come back,—| 





never! Then there’s going to be a wedding; 


do you know the bride? 


energy, she shrieked, * hold! forbear your 


you!’ and fell senseless to the ground, 


I know her. And| 


wildness j in n her looks, and summoning all her] 
murderous intent, [implore you, I command 


Our worthies forgot their angry feelings, 
in their amazement at this singular interrup- 
tion, and mutually hastened to her assistance, 
and supported her to the house. 





She was 
chamber, and the next 
moment the prompt and active Joseph Jen- 
kins was seen hurrying along the avenue, 
upon his bay hackney, in pursuit of medical 
assistance, without having intimated to any 
one his errand, 

The doctor, like all prudent practitioners, 
could not pronounce with certainty—he was 
of opinion that the fearful impressions she 
had received from the duel, would have a 
decisive influence over her mind ; that a crisis 
had arrived, that would either bring about a 
complete restoration to reason, or destroy 
all hope of her recovery, ‘This was consid- 
ered a sound, and certainly a safe opinion, 
Joseph Jenkins returned to Singleton Hall, 
shortly after the physician, and on entering 
the parlor, he found Miss Singleton alone. 
She arose as he entered, and exclaimed in 
evident alarm—‘ Good heavens! What is it 
brings vou back after the scene which has just 
passed ? If my cousin should meet you!’ 

* Have no fear, Miss; I shall not be bere 





. ‘No thanks, Miss. I only ask one thing 
from you. If ever you should experience 
any reverse, which is very possible, then think 
of your old friend. Write to me, and the 
next mail will bring you a satisfactory answer. 
Farewell, Miss, farewell’ 

He bustled out of the room, and even 
Mary’s tender exclamation, of * Dear Joseph, 
listen to me,’ in no measure 
impetus, 


retarded his 
Finding he returned no answer, 
and was already out of hearing, she called 
aloud for Cato, who promptly obeved the 
summons, followed by the young lieutenant. 
She turned to the old servant, and said in a 
low voice, * Cato, hasten after Mr, Jenkins, 
who has just goue, and tell him to defer his 
departure for an hour. I wish to speak to 
him—must speak to him. Go.’ 

Cato left the room muttering, * What de 
devil signify, running first after one, den after 
toder, and cotch no body at last” Jenkins 
wand his pony were now seen from the parlor 
windows, scudding along the avenue, at even 
a brisker gaitthan usual, Possibly the horse 
felt that his master was several thousand dol- 
lars lighter than when he came, 

The young couple, finding themselves alone, 
again attempted to broach the delicate subject 
of the will, each feeling the impossibility of 
complying with its conditions, and yet from 
generosity afraid to reject the other. After 





| 
long,’ replied Joseph, taking a stride or two| 
across the roon. | 

Ah! why speak to me so coolly. Can 
you believe’-— 





Now Joseph was any thing but cool, and he 
hastily interrupted her with saying, 
‘No more of that, Miss. You have no 


need to justify yourself to me. IT came not| 


here to reproach you. If I have failed to} 
please you, the fault is mine and not yours, 
You are handsome and lively—your cousin 
is a dashing, brave and generous young fel- 
low, but as for me, IT am rough, plain and 
without address, He is entitled to the pre- 
ference ; but perhaps the future may prove 
that with all my abruptness, I loved you as 


tenderly as he does, But I do not wish 














there will be a splendid ball. 


it with him. I love dancing so much! 





I ought to open || that’ —he turned his face to conceal a starting 


} tear. ‘T hope you may always be happy.|| 


inuch mancuvring and finesse on both sides, 
without success, each came to the conclusion 
that the other wished for nothing so ardently 
as to have Aunt Penelope’s will carried into 
effect, and heaved a sigh of regret for the 
sudden and hopeless passion. Old Cato 





entered at this critical juncture, to inform 
Miss Singleton that he had despatched a man 
on horseback afier Mr. Jenkins, which timely 
interruption relieved them from their mutual 
| enibarrassment. 

‘ What news have you of your mistress Isa- 

bel?’ demanded Arthur, 

‘You must see her directly, sar. She is 
looking for you, and desires to speak to 
you.” 
pe To speak to me! Has she left her cham- 

i ber ? 


*Yes, sar. The doctor ordered that we 


| 
The report of pistols was now hear d, and || We are now about to part, but before we se P| should obey her in every thing, aud not con- 


Isabel starting from her sister's arms, stood} 
‘ 


motionless for a moment, then pressed her 


forehead with both hands, and shrieked, * Ah!| 


I remember now! Death is at work! Let} 


go your hold; I fly to save him! She vio- 
lently disengaged herself from Mary, who 
attempted to restrain her, and rushed from 
the room. Her sister and the old servant 


alarmed and amazed, hastily followed her 


Isabel reached the spot where the combat-| 


rushed between them, her hair disheveled, 


| 
arate, we have some affairs of hnportane e to 


settle toucther. Your father, at his ceath, 
Boyes to John Jones five thousand dollars— 
here are the bonds; to me ten thousand on 


he delib-| 
erately tore the papers into fragments, and | 


mortgage—this is the instrument,’ 


added, * now those debts are settled,’ 
‘ What are you doing ? 
Nothing. 


unencumbered, for I wonld not have 


| 
| have loved, with her want of fortune.’ 


‘Ah! Joseph, so much generosity. 





‘tradict her. Here she comes » sar.” 


Isabel entered the apartment. Her manner 
jhad undergone a striking change; it was 
now serious, collected, composed, She calin- 
ily said :— 

‘ Sister, I have caused you much trouble ; 
isitnot so? But I am better at present— 


I thank you for all your atten- 





much better 


I restore the property to you || tions to me, but I have a favor to ask; retire, 
your for | would speak with my cousin, alone.’ 

ants stood opposed to each other, pistols in|| future husband reproach the woman whom 1} 
hands, ready to fire a second time. She| 


‘ Cousin, I leave you, and in a little time 


‘expect to receive your answer,’ 
‘and left the room, followed by Cato. 


said Mary, 
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‘What can she want t with me? What is 
passing in her mind? That singuler air!’ 
said Arthur, mentally—* Isabel, iny dear 
Isabel.’ 

‘ Sir.’ 

‘Why this reserve ?—why this coldness 
towards me ?” 

‘It becomes the position in which I find 
myself,’ 


* What do [hear! You, who seemed but) 





yesterday‘ 
She proceeded, with slight emotion— If 


my words have not been always what they 


ought to be, it would be generous on your! 
rising. ‘I Jove you very much, 


part to furget the past, os I shall study to 
forget it myself,’ 

* Unhappy thatIlam !’ he exclaimed—‘ She 
no longer recollects me, no longer loves me! 
This apparent flash of reason may be only a 
new feature of her madness. My dear Isa- 
bel, in the name of heaven listen to me—look 
at ine. To ani Arthur, your cousin, your 
friend,—in one word, he who has chosen you 


for his betrothed,’ 


She became more deepiy afiected as she 


replied, ‘I recollect you perfectly, Arthur ; 
but this word betrothed recalls to me the 


object of this interview. I was your betroth- 





ed, itis true—I have not forgotten that ;— 
but I come to give you back your promise, | 
Take} 


it—be henceforth free ; marry my sister, and 


and the ring with which vou sealed it. 
receive every wish that I can form for your) 
happiness.’ 

* Heavens ! 
you imagine’ 


What say you, Isabel! Can 





* IT know all, have heard all, even at a time 
when I could not comprehend its meaning. 
But singular changes have taken place. It 
seems that until now IT have not lived. Even 





yesterday [ spoke without reflection ; I an- 
swered without listening, or listened without 
understanding ; but pow the cloud has van- 
ished, ideas crowd upon me, words. rush to} 
explain my thoughts, and I am no longer an 
object of pity. This happiness I owe to Ar- 
thur, When near him, I am animated, ex- 
alted ; but, without him, I feel that 1 should! 
relapse into my former state, Ah, stay, stay 
always near me—never leave me—be my sup- 
port, my guide, my husband. I live only in 
thee, for thee, and shall be nothing without 





thee,’ 
* Dear Isabel, you are once more restored 
tome. Do not repent of the avowal that in- 
Sures my happiness, Speak, will you be my | 
wile ?—You cannot refuse me "’ | 
* How refuse what I so much desire” she! 
replied, artlessly. 
‘You no longer believe that I love your 
sister 2’ 


*O, no, no. 


Irelyonyou. You would not 


, ° . 
Geecive me; it would render me so unhappy 





: h 
* But rellect—I am poor, without resources.’ 


kin BIOGRAPHY 


Cc harles James Fox. 


Craries James Fox, one of the most 


distinguished of statesman and orators, was 


‘Poor! I scare -cely know what that means 
‘T cannot surround you with luxuries,’ 
*] shall not love you the less—and ask no 





other luxury.’ 
‘ No dress—no equipage.’ 
‘ Shall L appear less attractive in your eyes: 2, the second son of Lord Holland, and was 
-born January 13, 1748, Westminister and 


If not, I care not.’ 
| Eton schools, and Hertford College, Oxford, 


‘I can no longer resist,’ he exclaimed, 
and falling on his knees, passionately kissed were the seminaries at which he received his 
jeducation. In classical learning bis profi- 
1 cieney was great, and he always retained a 

Having completed his stud- 


her hand. Mary entered at the same instant. | 
‘Ah! cousin, you refuse me then. 1 


fondness for it. 


came for your answer, but you have antici- 
ies he set out on his travels, and an intellect 


pated a reply to all my questions.’ 

‘No, coz, [don’t refuse you,’ said Arthur, ‘like his could not fail to profit by such an 
but will) enlarged field of observation. Unfortunately, 
I don’t want to ruin you! however, his powerful mind did not preserve 
him from dissipated habits, and from a pro 


marry Isabel. 
keep the fortune.’ 

* You will marry ber, coz? Then T will | 
have nothing to do with this legacy, which} be the bane of his existence. 
constrains us both, and thank you for having| weaning him from these follies, he was, when 
| only nineteen, elected meinber for Midhurst, 
| through the influence of his father, Prudence, 


gaming, which long continued to 
In the hope of 


pensity to 


laid it at the feet of my sister.’ 
‘ This generosity’ — 
‘Is mixed up with a littl selfishness, Ar-) perhaps,kept him silent inthe House till he was 
thur, as you will see inthe end,’ replied Mary. His lips 
There was a noise at the door, and Joseph) were unlocked in 1770, and for four vears he 
Jenkins bustled in, followed by Cato. He} continued to be the advocate of the ministry. 
entered just as Arthur was in the act of gal-| His aid was rewarded by his being appointed 


hand, in gratitude for) a lord of the admiralty, which situation he 


| of an age legally to hold a seat in it. 


lantly kissing Mary’s 
her generosity. | soon resigned to be « lord of the treasury. 
‘ Death and the devil !’ exclaimed Joseph—) In 1774, 
| disagreement with Lord North,he was abruptly 


however, in consequence of some 
‘and was it for this that you brought me back "| 
* Dear Joseph, be a witness’—said Mary.| dismissed, and his dismission was announced 
‘1 have seen too much already,’ exclaimed!) to him in a manner which added insult to 


Jenkins. 


Arthur commenced :—* Mr. Jenkins I wish} ceived so promising an ally; and ¢uring the 


jinjury. The ranks of opposition gladly re- 


you to understand’ — whole of the American war, he was one of the 
*] don’t want to understand any thing! most persevering. eloquent, and formidable of 
more.” i} the minister’s opponents. 
Isabel ran to him, and placed her sister's) and effect were given to his exertions by his 


. ry’ ai _ . . , : . oa ° 
saying-—* There, understand | being elected for Westminster, in 1780, in 


Additional spirit 


hand in his, 
that. She is yours—Arthur is mine. Will) spite of the whole weight of the government 

interest having been thrown into the scale 
On the dewnflall of the North 
administration, Fox came into office, as 


But the 


understood by the dullest physiognomist, and| death of the marquis of Rockingham, and 


you hill him now ?’ 
‘Tia! What! How! 


Biess my soul! Ma- against him. 
ejacwlated Jenkins, Mary | 


ry, is it so?’ 
smiled and blushed in a manner plain to be} secretary of state for foreign affairs. 


the coiton-spinner whirled about like one of|| disgust at the conduct of Lord Shelburne, soon 
his jennies, induced Fox and some of his party to retire. 
* All very sirange! Don't understand!’ mut-} [nan evil bour for their popularity, they formed 
tered Cato. Captain, will you marry’— the celebrated coalition with Lord North. 
| The measure enabled them to carry the cab- 
influence 


Can't with the people, and their short-lived triumph 


* Love has restored her to reason. 


* More strange still, You told me love} inet by storm. but it shook their 


usually turns young ladies’ heads, 
understand, no how I can fix him,’ | was closed by their expulsion from power, on 
Arthur and Jenkins became fast friends, | the question of Fox's India Bill, A new 
and the fallen family was ouce again re stored || el election in 1764, diminished their parliamen- 
to its former consequence, through the exer -|| vary numbers, and gave Mr. Pitt a secure 
tions of the worthy and unpretending Josep! | majority. For more than twenty years the 
Jenkins. He called his eldest son Reginald, lwnig hty talents of Fox were exerted in almost 
after his old friend, the colonel ; but he pro t onstant but fruitless opposition to his great 
tested against christening his daughter afte: rival. lis espousing the cause of the French 


Aunt Penelope, as he could not forget the ‘revolution lost him the friendship of Burke. 
| ° ° ° 
annoyance that her absurd legacy had occa-|| To the war against France he was decidedly 


| 
ihostile. 


sioned, 





At length, in 1806, he resumed his 
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situation of secretary of state. But his con- 
stitution was now broken, and he expired on 
the 16th of September, iv the same year, 
Before his death, however, he had the happi- 
ness of putting an end to the slave trade; 
been 


an object which had for many years 


nearest to his heart, The wisdom of Fox’s 


political conduct has on some points, been 


violently impeached, but no one has yet denied 


the goodness and sweetness of his disposition ; 


so amiable was his temper that to know him | 


was to love him. 


his panegyrists justly observes that, * plain, 


nervous, energetic, vehement, it simplified 


what was complicate, it unraveled what was | 


entangled, it cast light upon what was obscure, 
and through the understanding it forced its 
It came home to the sense 
and, by 


irresistible charm, it extorted the 


way to the heart, 


and feelings of the hearer ; a secret 


ced,’ 


Ot his eloquence one of said Death, and leaped on behind the 


assent of had not been idle. 


those who were most unwilling to be convin- | 
His literary compositions consist of | the plain, and as she pursued her search for 


they were overtaken by a warrior armed for | 
He was clad in royal robes; his | 


the fight. 
turban was overshadowe:l by flowing plumes, 
and his gallant steed foamed and champed 


the bit with impatience. 
‘Ho! ho!’- cried Death, * thou Jookest 
like my emissary. Whither in such haste 7’ 
‘The Moguls and the Persians are in the 


field,’ replied the warrior, ‘and I must be 
there.’ 

| *And what canst thou do without my aid ?’ 
War- 


1} 
rior, and they dashed madly onward. 


j 


‘I will meet you there,’ said Reputation, 
meekly ; but her voice was lost in the clatter 
of arms, and the neighing of the steed 

As the descending in the west, 
Reputation arrived weary and dejected at the 
field of batile. 


sun was 
Every thing denoted that death 
The Moguls and Persians 
were strewed in indiscriminate masses over 


some excellent Greek, Latin, and English || | the plumed warrior, she touched scarcely one 


verses } 


a few papers in the Englishman: A) ‘of the many thous: ind human carcasses who had 


Letter to the Electors of Westminster; and ‘fallen to administer to his ambition. Atlength 


A history of the early Part of the Reign of | she found him, surrounded by heaps of slain. 





James the Second. 
WISE wih has wt wo 
Love, Death and Reputation. 


AN APOLOGUE, 


BY RICHUARD PENN SMITH, 


jand soiled 


| 
| 
} } 


| 
i} 


| 


His white plumes and costly robes were torn 


with blood. The gallant steed 


aud his rider lay a ghastly spectacle in the | 
pale moonlight, and the figure of death be- 
strode them with his fatal spear upraised, | 
sull dripping in human gore. 


*‘ Where have you been loitering so long ?’ 


Uron a time, Love, Death and Reputation cried Death, ¢ behold, my work is done, and 
entered into a compact to traverse the world) { am impatient to be gone.’ 


They came besidea smooth-flowing 
had | 


together. 


river, where they paused, for Love 


already become weary of his companions |, 
and he tending |, 
her flocks, on the grassy | 


knoll, on the opposite side of the stream. 


discovered a sheperdess 


side of a 


1} 

| 

sunuy | « 
| 

| 
| 
| 


‘Here let’s part for a time,’ said Love, 
‘and Twill tarry with that simple girl and) 
her sheep, until you seek me there,’ | 
*She 
tation, * and I shall certainly soon be there.’ 
‘T mark the spot well,’ said Death, 
trust me, ere long, you shall find me there.’ 


is a favorite of mine,’ 


‘and 
‘T shall await vour coming,’ said Love to 
Death, and leaped into a light skiff on the 
and laughed aloud as 


shore of the stream 


he spread his rainbow wings to the breeze. 
The Shepherdess played merrily on her rural 
the high hills 


grassy knoll, the shrill notes of an huntsman’s 


pipe, while from bevond the 





horn were heard, and suddenly, a 


pursued by the full mouthed pack, broke | 
cover. Close in the rear, 
huntsman. Love clapped his little wings 
shouted, as he beheld the wearied stag shape 
his course towards the spot where the ed 
ful sheep were browsing. 

Death and Reputation pursued their jour- | 


ney. They 


replied Repu- | little respect to thy watchfulness,’ cried Death. 
‘But T must see the simple shepherdess on 
ithe grassy 


| 
| 


} . 
; warrior, 


stag, || 


followed the eager | lfed, convinced that she could not long exist 


and | ina field of carnage. 


} to remain, 
jbut a few days and no 


had not proceeded far, when] 


seated 


‘IT am permitted,’ replied Reputation, 
remain with but few that you have not first visi- 
ted, This gallant warrior long courted my fa- 
vors, but the clamorous voices of whole nations 
drove me violently away. Those voicesare now 
and IT will now 


hushed in eternal silence, 


| 


* to) 





Death sought the shepherdess, and he 
found her alone. Tler flock was straying 
without protection, and her rural pipe lay by 
her side, silent and neglected. 


‘ Where is Reputation ?’ demanded death. 
‘ She promised to meet me here.’ 

The head, and 
replied, ‘ [ have not seen her since Love first 


shepherdess hung her 


came, though, till then, she had been my 
constant companion from childhood,’ 

* And where is the huntsinan whose jocund 
horn made the hills speak as if with a voice 
of life, 
‘ He has gone, and I know not whither.’ 
‘And where is Love, with his rainbow 


as we passed but afew days since ?’ 


| 
| wings ?’ 
|| * He is now flown, too? He promised to 
| remain in this peaceful spot until Death 
| should arrive.’ 

* He made the same promise to me over 
and over.’ 

* And where is the truant boy ?’ 
to conceal him,’ re- 


‘ever since 


‘T have endeavored 


plied the shepherdess, blushing, 
the huntsman deserted me’ 

‘It is well,’ said Death. * Their promises 
jare lightly made, and as lightly broken, but I 








never deceive !’ 
He lsid his bony hand upon the pale brow 


jot the shepherdess, and she faded and 


ran flower when the 


t, and with her last sigh 


I shrunk like the 
night frost touches 
‘| she svid—* When hs and Reputation have 
both left me, what can be more welcome than 
ithe touch of Death ?’ 

| Death now spied on the opposite side of the 
stream his two former companions, and im- 
| mediately joined them, and found they were 
| approaching each other. 

| * How often,’ said Reputation, * have you, 
in a moment of levity, driven me with shame 


fulfil my promise, and linger with him as long} from those who have been my choicest care ; 


ws I may.’ 


‘The hyenas and the bird of prey will pay || never designed to be fulfilled, 


where Love 


knoll, 


When you have become weary of} 


awaits my 
coming. 
making a Golgotha your dweiling place, meet 
us there.’ 

He arose and departed, and Reputation 
of the 





herself on the breast dead | 


When the morning came she was| 


still there, sad and disconsolate, and she! 


continued throughout the following dayg but | 
as pight again approached, she became@ sick- 


fened atthe scene of horror, and arose anid 
She had many thousand 
times visited similar scenes, and endeavored | 
but her stay had invariably been 


more —How brief is| 


jand by 


| 
} 





thestay of Reputation with both the living and | 
the dead! } 


your blandishments and promises, 
destroyed, ” 
‘one instant, the labor of my hands for vears.’ 
‘ And how often,’ replied Love, laughing, 
‘ have your prudish precepts imposed on me 
the labor of years, when my task otherwise, 
would have been but the sport of an hour ?” 
‘And I,’ cried Death, ‘ too frequently thwart 
the views of both. So forbear your mutual 
reproaches, and I will take my leave of you, 
But before I go, I would recommend to you, 
young Love, quit not Reputation ; for if she 
once leave you, she is so coy a damsel, no 


wooing on earth will woo her back again ; 


and rest assured, where ever you visit with- 
out ber, I soon shall follow your footsteps, 
he continued, * and take 


lim, and the 


Away, both of you,’ 
up your abode with the young Si 
dark-haired Years, 
elapse before I molest your repose there ; and 


diribi. many years will 
even then, when I call tosummon the virtuous 


couple to their last repose, Reputation will 
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ee = = 
have become so enamored of their society, look of insulted ‘dignity. The creature is), 
that long will she continue to hover with af-|| inexorable. Do I pluck up assurance, and || | 
fection over their graves. For my part, the|/ enter the shop of a tailor, with a bold order | 
Sophi of Persia awaits my coming. Neither r)\ for new apparel, Mr. Snip informs me with} 


of you ever crossed his palace gate, nor can jan one thasis, that such ‘is the lowest cash! 


you reproach me with having deprived you of | price,’ and that ‘we never do business on) 
avotary in him. Farewell.’ ‘eredit.” Whatthen? Why I putona forced | 

Love and Reputation, hand in hand, sought | air of hesitation, and Say, * Mr. Snip, I w | 
out the poet Selim, and Death hastened to} look further, for I think T ean obtain the arti- | 
the palace of the Persian monarch, where) ‘cles 


cheaper.” 
| 
every thing denoted his arrival was expected, | 


glances disconsolate on my garments, hie me 


. | 
Many years he sought out his former com-|)to my garret to rub them up, under the vam 


Then I leave the shop with Ij too valuable to be much used. 


the term, money, is meant every oon of 
‘currency, from a doubloon to a cowrie.* 

The principal kinds of money are metatic 
and paperic. 

Firnsy.—Of metalic money. This is gen- 
| erally of gold or silver ; there are, it is true, 
some kinds of money manufactured from the 
more useful, hence called the baser metals: 
as iron, brass, etc. but these metals are by far 
They admin- 
ister to so many of the vulgar and real wants 


of men, that if they were extensively used as 


| » _ > ; . a } ‘= ; , 
panions, and he found thein still in the humble || hope that my outward man may he somewhat || money, some inconveniences might follow. 


cottage of the happy Selim and Biribi. altered in appearance. Alas! former rub- 
As they reluctantly led the aged pair to the || bings and brushes have rendered this impos- 
grim visitant, he opened his arms to receive || sible. 
them, who siniled upon each other as hel] Money! Cheering sound! Mentoil, fight, 
pressed them together to his bosom. The/|bleed, cheat, die for thee! Thou subtile 
prediction of Death was verified, for Reputa-|| thing, what potency is in thy name! How 
tion for ages hovered around the peaceful shall I bring my thoughts to order while I 
grave of the poet Selim. 


write aboutthee! ‘Thy dominion is so exten- 


sive, thy power is so great, thine offices so 





From the New-York Mirror. varied, that I can find no beginning to my 
lucubrations, and I might write to eternity 
Money. 


before I should be able to put on record all 
that thou art. But, I possess thee not. Ah, 

On, root of evil! Whether thou comest in||’tis this that pinches my thoughts. If I were 
the shape of dollar, doubloon, or bank-bill,||as I once was, I might, and could write a 
stillart thou an unmitigated nuisance. T hate | chapter which all wouldadmire. There should 
thee, money, on the same principle that some || be sluices of wit in it, and oceans of humor. 
hate others for virtues which they do not)! But now, a poor, seedy scrag like myself—in 
themselves possess. Thou art the worst of|| truth, I cannot be witty or funny for sorrow, 
tyrants! Thine eapeen ere intolerable !| 
Thou measurest a man’s morals—thou form-! 
est the standard of his intellect. before me and J am obliged to be dull. 

Dear money, former of friendships, giver Money: Devil! Fiend! Aid me, ye guar- 
of confidence, how like a dear departed friend || dian spirits of adjectives—inspire me with 
do I mourn thy memory! How doT pass in epithets immense! "Tis useless ! My theme 


BY A POOR WRETCH WITHOUT A PENNY. 
































I would laugh at my poverty,and make others 








| Hence gold and silver have generally obtained 


us a circulating medium; for these metals 

cannot be made either into kettles, fryingpans, 
or steamboat boilers, owing to what philoso- 
phers call their natural unfitness of organic 
structure for such uses. In this may be seen 
a beautiful illustration of man’s reflective 
faculties. He has made that which is of little 
or no real use, the power by which he obtains 
things truly valuable, as butcher's 
tatoes, etc. 


meat, po- 


Seconn.—Of paperic money. In treating 





. . — | 
laugh, but the memory of gone riches rises up 








of this part of the subject, some care will be 
jnecessary in order to avoid confusion of 
terms. Paperic money is manufactured from 


| 
} 


\a fine species of pulp, produced by the pound- 
ing of old rags. This pulp is afterward spread 
out as thin as possible, in order to follow the 
| principal laid down above, asthe sublime dis- 
jcovery of man’s reason, that things of no real 

value shall be able to procure all that is valu- 


able, as friendship,wine, and, beforemention- 
ied, butcher’s meat, etc. The sheets of pulp 
are then dried and sent to the Promise man- 


ufactory, (by the vulgar these establishments 





review the joyous moments I have held with 
thee! Did iny tongue stammer when I would should no more write on money, than your 
have poured out my soul before some fair) little one should grapple with a giant. Well 
goddess of my idolatry ? a thought of thee |! I will go backwards, und paint the delights 
lent eloquence to my lips! Did youthful|| which once were mine. 
follies threaten me with retributive justice ?|| In verity, I did once enjoy the luxuries of 
thy music coul@ soften the rage of watchmen, life. Ihave reclined on ottomans, and viewed 
and turn their clubs accursed into wands of | iny rosy face in luxurious mirrors. I have 
protection. Alas! alas! our connexion is 
ended. Thou hast made unto thyself wings, 
and flown away. This empty purse, and this 
tattered wallet, both of which have been, by 


is greater than my powers! Your poor man 









been bowed to by keepers of cafes and hotels, 
and smiled upon by mothers who had daugh- 





ters for sale. I have been the happy owner 





of horses and carriages, and | have had troops | 
thy presence, distended like alderman, are | of dear and smiling friends. But allare gone. 
now sad mementoes that I am alone! ‘They! | Horses, carriages, and particularly friends, 
are now like unto some poor consumptive | are expensive things. 
wretch, thin, spare, and attenuated, dutthis will not do. I feel 

And now, without thee, do I wander) tiat HL begin to enumerate past pleasures, | 
abroad on the earth, like a shadow of my|| shall grow more lachrymose. 
former greatness! I am alone! 


the true solitude of crowds ! 





| to support them, 
Philosophy, 
by nasal influences, incline my lank frame to! find employment for the mind when the} 


ordinaries or eating-houses, and, with abun- || gastric juices are,‘ out of work.’ 
dant modesty, ask for diminutive plates of me, 
| 


Come to 


provender, the waiter passeth his impudent || everything but sympathize, for in philosophy 
eyes over my seedy coat, and asketh for thee, || there is no sympathy ! 


my absent friend. In vain do I pet on the!) Money, then, is of divers kinds ; that is, by 


] have now no means} 


I have felt'| where art thou! "Tis thine office to admin-} 
Do I, attracted | ister to poverty-stricken wretches like me; to}, 


We will analyze and generalize, and do |r 


— called banks,) where they undergo the 


| process of ‘ promising,’ a description of which, 


,|) With all its cabalistic ceremonies, would oc- 


/cupy too much space, 
| . “” 
are preformed the pulp assumes quite a differ- 


ijent appearance, and in fact its nature is 
| entirely changed; for, from being the remains 
lof a cast-off ¢ 


After these ceremonies 


| garment, it is now money, and 
| consequently v valuable. But paperiec money is 
"oes strictly speaking, paperic money. Itis a 
| paperic promise to pay money. True, the 
real inoney does not always exist, and of con- 
sequence could not be paid, for it is an axiom 
(in political economy, that * a man cannot pay 
without money.’ But then the promise has a 
legal value, which makes it very available 
/commercial transactions. 

Paperic money, then, philosophically speak- 
ng, is an exhalation from real or metalic 





money, to which it bears the same proportion 
that echo does to primitive sound, and 


shadow to substance. It is legally the rep- 





resentative of value, but representation is not 
always true to that which should be represen- 


| 


* A cowriec is a small shell, which passes for money in 
Africa; hence the form of speech used by duns, ‘ shell 
|| out.’ —See Smith's Wealth of Nations. 
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ted, a fact which is not only illustrated by | 
the history of paperic money, but by members 
of congress generally, 


Wearied with forming plans to encourage the 


\discontented companions of his voyage, he 
| 


had half resolved to return, when suddenly 


Verily, philosophizing hath itsuses. Ihave jas he meditated on his perplexing situation, a 


written myself intoa cool, comfortable state of | 
! 


mind, and can now discourse without excite-| 


ment. Ye on whoin poverty hath laid its} 


finger, listen! When you feel the yoke, when | 
your coats look particularly seedy, and your | 
bowels do particularly yearn after meats or) 
drinks then, always philosophize. As thus, | 
‘Eating is of all things, the mark of the | 
animal.’ The more a man eats the less_ will | 
he think; and thinking, being the operation 
of the mind, marks the difference between 
godlike man, and the beasts that perish. 
Your great eaters are always gross, heavy, 
dull personages ; while on the contrary, your 
spare feeders are ever intellectual and etherial. 
Bowels yearn no more; or, to the circum- 





. ‘ | 
stance of antiquated or seedy garment, ye may | 


thus remark—What a creature of folly is man, 
and particularly is that folly shewn in dress. | 
Here now ain J, with a coat that hath been the | 
labor of days, aud bath in the manufacture from | 


the back of the sheep to the back of the man, 


employed some scores of human beings, men) 


with immortal souls in them. Then what a 
variety of other articles. Here now is a hat, 
(the philosopher must not look at it,) what 
labor and toil did it cost to shape that part 
ofmy dress? There are my—my—yes, ny 


boots also. They were the entire occupation | 


of one candidate for immortality for two days. 
Here are also stockings and vest, and some 
people wear linen. Oh man! man! what a 
fool thou art. How art thou degenerated 
since the days of the fig leaf! 

Psha! Lam independent of the world, and 
of my subject. Money, thou art dross. I 


am a philosopher, and I despise thee ! 





The Vision of Columbus. 


’ . ° * 9° } 
Twas evening! and the ship was gliding 


through the deep calm sea—the green waves 


were rising brightly—the moon clear and un- | 


eee ° . | 
clouded was smiling in her silver beams to 


the billows bounding beneath, and all was 


still save the lulling dash of the waves against 


the prow of the vessel, as gracefully she wen- | 


ded her way through the trackless waste of 


waters, proudly surmounting each succeeding 


billow, and dashing onward still * like a thing | 


of life.” At this hour, seemingly made for 
contemplation, CoLumsbus, the Discoverer of 
America, retired to his cabin. He was far 
from his country, and for aught he knew in 
the midst of a boundless ocean. His seaman 
were ready to despair, debating whether it 
were not better to mutiny ; and even himself, 
fatigued with the unremitting and laborious 
duty of watching, and the numerous other 
duties of his station, was almost inclined to 


Guubt the issue of his hazardous enterprise. 


form stood before him, far more beautiful 


than those that people the earth. An azure 
robe bound about her waist with a brilliant 


| . ' 
zone of diamonds, a golden casqne with a 


snowy plume composed her costume, an 
evergreen wreath was in her hand, and silver 
sandals on her feet. * Glorious being! by 
what name is it proper to address thee ?’ he 
‘would have said, but the radiant countenance 
of the stranger abashed him and he was mute. 
‘At length the unknown visiter broke the 
‘silence: ‘Fear not Columbus,’ said she, 
'* nor be discouraged, thou greatest of man- 
kind, I bring thee glad tidings. I know thy 
brilliant scheme ; thy ardent wish; thy thou- 
sand fears; I know thy future fate! ‘Thou 
triest a path before untried: thou seekest a 


| land before unsought ; nor shall thy search be 


} ° . 
vain. A new, bright world, with precious 


gold and diamonds of the mine abounding ; 
luxuriant with flowers, fruits, and spices ; 
richer and more beautiful than those that 
Europe’s monarchs seek in India’s sultry 
clime ; peopled by a stranger race than ever 
met thy wandering gaze, thou, favored man 
shalt find! 
elens in dark confusion mix, cities, states, and 


Where now woods, wilds, and 


empires shall in after times arise. There, too, 
orators shall laud, and poets chaunt Colum- 
bus’ name immortal! Yes; even now fame 
is hovering over thee, to deck with her bright 
coronal thy brow. This laurel wreath I give 
thee, the pledge of my words most sure, and 
the type of the more glorious wreath which 
after ages shall weave for thee!’ 

‘Tand! Land!’ the man at the mast head 
cries. ‘To her emerald cave in the green sea 


depths the Genius of America flew. Colum- 


' bus awoke, and the New World in all its 


strange but brilliant loveliness burst upon his 
enraptured gaze.—New Yorker. 





Inquisitiveness. 

Ir is supposed that the Americans have 
attained the greatest art in parrying inquisi- 
tiveness, because they are more exposed to it ; 
but a well-known civil wag at the late political 
excitement maintained a defensive colloquy 
with a rustic inquisitive, which could hardly 
have been excelled by any translantic perfor- 
mer. ‘Traveling post, he was oblige to stop ata 
village to replace a horse’s shoe, when the 
Paul Pry of the place bristled up to the car- 
riage window, and without waiting for the 
ceremony of introduction, exclaimed, * Good 
morning ; sir! horse cast a shoe, I see. | 
suppose you are going to———,’ Here he 
paused, expecting the name of the place to be 
supplied, but the citizen answered, * You are 


right, sir! I generally go there at this season !" 


‘I—hum—do ve, and no doubt you come 
from ’* Right again, sir, I live there!’ 
‘Oh, ay, do ye—but I see it be a London 
shay. Pray, sir, be there ‘any thing stirring 
there ?’ * Yes, plenty of other chaises!’ ‘ Ay, 
ay, of course; but what do folks say ?, 
‘Their, prayers, every Sunday !'—* That's 
not what I mean; I wish to know if there is 
any thing new and fresh?’ *Yes bread and 
herrings!’ ‘Anan, you be a queer chap. 
Pray muster, I ask your name ?’ ‘ Fools and 
clowns call me muster; but I am in reality, 
one of the frogs of Aristophanes, and my 
genuine name is Brekekes Knoax. Drive on 
postillion !!—English Paper. 








To Aprrentices.—W ould you pass your ap- 
prenticeship happily, be careful always to con- 
sult the wishes rather than the orders of your 
master or employer. A few extra hours 
taken to oblige, are often worth to the appren- 
tices more than he is aware of, or can 
imagine. Do you live in his family? Seek 
above all things to please the lady of the 
house. ‘The good will and confidence of that 
department always smooth the path which to 
apprentices appears so rough and uninviting. 
You have ouly to satisfy the heads of the 
family that vou are determined to merit their 


,00d opinion, and you are sure to obtain it. 





Letters Containing lemittances, 
Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 





the amount of Postage paid. 
7.8. Deerfield, Ms. $1.00; P.M. Concord. Mich $1,00: P. 
| M. Lishaskill, N. Y.$3,00; M. R. Gale's Ville, NY. $1,00; 
J. H. F. Somerset, N.Y. $1,00; €.G. 1. Buffalo, N. Y. 31,00; 
P.M. Victor, N. Y. $5,00 ; E. P. F. Claverack, N. Y. $1,00; 





L. T. Springport, N. Y. $1,00; C. J. R. Brockport, N. Y. 
$2,00; P. M. North Canton, N. Y. $1,00; H. W. Sunder- 
land, Ms. $1,00, A. D. HL. Stafford, N. Y. $10,00; G.C.S. 
Perkinsville, Vt. 310,00; G. Y. West Dresden, N. Y. 81,00; 
J. D. Claverack, N. ¥. 83,50; W. A. Canaan, Ct. $1,00; 
)S.R. Athens, N.Y. 81,00; R. G. Coxsackie, N. Y. 21,00; 
|G. W. Q. Saccarappa, Me. 81,00; W.H.U. Milledgevilte, 
|Ga. $1,00; I. McM. Milan, O. $0,75. 








MARRIED, 


In this city, on the 13th inst. at Christ Church, Hudson, 
by the Rev Mr. Tiffany, Mr. Augustus Fleming, to Miss 


| Claverack. 
| On the 13th inst. by the Rev. Wm. Whittaker, Mr. James 
T. Perkins to Miss Charlotte Carrique, all of this city. 

On the Lith inst. by the Rev. Mr. Chester, Mr. Walter 
Bruce to Miss Sophronia Harder, both of this city. 

On the 11th inst. by the Rev. M. Field, Mr. James G. 
Clark to Miss Teresa Butts, both of Rensselaerville. 

On the 16th inst. by the same, Mr. James Jackson tu 
Miss Sarah A. Blake, both of this city. 

At Claverack, on the llth inst. by the Rev. J. Berger, 
Mr. Mandeville Horton to Miss Sarah Miller, both of Clay 
erack. 

At Claverack, on the 5th inst. by the Rev. J. Berger, 
Mr. Robert Smith of Ghent, to Miss Sally Christiana Rock 
eteller, of Claverack. 

At Chatham Four Corners, on the 6th inst. by the same, 
Mr. Daniel J. Beebe to Miss Anna Maria Harder, both of 
Chatham. 

At Claverack, on the 27th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Stuyter, 
Mr. Thomas Storm to Miss Eleanor Dickie, daughter of 
the late John Dickie, all of Claverack. 

At Claverack, on the !st inst. by the Rev. R. Siuvter, 
John Morrel, Esq. of Fonda, Montgomery county, N. Y. 
to Miss Margaret Hunn, of Waltham, Mass. 

At Claverack, ou the ilth inst. by the Rev. Mr. Sluyter, 
Franklin Mil'er, Esq. to Miss Jane E. Phillips, daughter of 
the late William G. Philips, Esq. of Claverack. 





DIED, 
In this city, on the 9th inst. Lydia, wife of Amos Carpen 
ter, aged 40 years. 
On the 17th inst. Mrs. Lydia Brown, aged 75 years. 
On the 19th inst. Elizabeth Strat‘on, aged 75 yveare. 
At Athens, on the 10th inat. Mr. William Tolley, Judge of 














|| the County Courts, in the 56th year of his age. 


| Eurettn M, Moore, daughter of the late Benjamin Moore of 





































































THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 











Gave out such noon-tide radiance—a beam 
Shed from God’s holy altar, which will warm 
And renovate at length the prostrate dust, 

And mould it into life. 


Iam alone— 
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———————— 


POWLR Ys 





Alone, with death and silence at my side, 
And but a flickering lamp-beam to direct 





For the Rural Repository. 


Solyman Sheik, Prince of the Ogusian 


Turks. 
Own, on! my brave and noble steed, 
Ere the clouds of night arise, 
While yet the glorious orb of day 
Lights up the twilight skies. 
Thou must bear me from the hordes 
That are pressing on my path, 
Then speed thee on, my charger 
From the foeman’s ireful wrath! 
Oh! speeil thee on—my charger, on! 
And bear me o’er the wave— 
An bear me from a captive’s fate 
To freedom or the grave. 


Mount Ararat’s perpetual snows 
Are glimmering in the view, 
Beyond my friends and children throng 
With fearless hearts and true. 
My own Armenia must be won 
Ere the night-fall closes in, 
They would welcome there the wanderer 
From the battle’s furious din. 
And she, the loved companion, 
Let weal or wo betide, 
Still watches for our coming, 
As erst in youthful pride. 


There, there, the troubled waters lie— 
Push on my noble steed! 

Nay, pant not in thy mid career, 
But on with utmost speed. 

Let terror for a captive’s fate 
Its quickening impulse lend, 

And bear me o’er the waters wild 
To home and kindred friends. 

Thou wilt not find a kinder heart 
In all the hosts around, 

Than mine hath been to thee, my steed, 
Then onward, onward, bound ! 


Unshrinking now they forward rush, 
A bold and valiant pair, 

The steed, as conscious of his fate, 
Snuffs in the evening air; 

Yet rushes on with flashing eye 
And head erect in pride, 

And with a startled plunge he sinks 
In the Euphrates’ rolling tide 
And the clanging sword and spear, 
That cleaves the parted wave, 
Sounds the last solemn requiem 

Upon their watery grave. 





From the Magazine and Advocate. 
Alone with the Dead. 
BY MRS. J. H. SCOTT. 
I knee beside thee, ‘ marble-seeming clay,’ 
Uneeen by mortaleye. But dost thou not, 
Oh shade of her that was in life so dear, 
Look down to this wrung heart? 


There is a smile, 
A sweet, a placid, heaven-enkindling smile, 
Upon that angel face. Methinks it is, 
Oh spirit blest, the shadow of thy wing, 
Tracing soft eu 


nshine on the home which eret 


Each wild and dream-like thought. 
What visions crowd upon me—tender, sad, 
Sublime and beautiful; visions of thee 

And of thy creature man. Life’s bubbles burst, 
Time’s sands run slowly out and countless worlds 
Are thrown, like sliglit partitions, into one 

Broad boundless heaven of love, whose sun art thou, 
Great Parent, and whose sweet melodious air 

Is but the harp-like breathings of those hearts, 
Kindled in life and death. 


And what is death ? 
I kiss thee, gentle sister ; thou art cold 
And pale, and hast life’s Winter on thy brow, 
Its silence on thy lips. But Spring will come, 
And thou shalt wear such garlands as the hand 
Of time cannot derange. 


I will arise 
And go with joy about my household cares, 
And give my soul to peace; for death is but 
A kind and gentle servant who unlocks 
With noiseless hand life’s flower-encircled door, 
To show us those we love. 





A Chace at Lebanon. 
BY CHARLES F. MUMFORD. 
Away? away ?7—the winding horn, 
Swells o’er the dew-bright hill; 
Through verdant vale and forests borne, 
Away !—to hunt at morning dawn, 


To cover, all !—and still! 


Now mark, the leader cheers the pack, 
To scentthe dew-clad hill; 
Through brier and bush, forward and back, 
Panting, they seek the recent track, 
Marksmen at cover, still! 


Leader, away! the track is found, 
The hound how!s o’er the hill; 

His eager mates repeat the sound, 

Madd’ ning through woods and planted ground, 
At cover, all are still! 


Now hold the breath, and bend the ear, 
Lest other sounds betray ; 
The fox flies fast, for death is near, 
Now, listen, if the cry you hear, 
From echo, far away! 


!—the yelling crew I hear, 


Rejoicing in the gale; 
Returning swift from forests drear, 
Jaded and sad with toil and fear, 

The fox runs up the vale! 


They come 


And now his form the huntsman spies, 
And lo! debarr’d from home, 
While death behind t’ esenpe he tries, 

To death before he wildly flies, 


Unconscious of his doom! 


With leveled piece and cautious eyes, 
The hunters draw to kill; 

The pack pursue with louder cries, 

The chace must die ere sun shall rise, 
And hark !—the gun !—’tis still! 








Poor wretch !—tho’ none thy woe bewail, 











Let methy death decry; 


ere lone the naseine cale 


1 Andsav 


Alone, Oh God! | 


\| Shall whisper through that verdant vale, 
! Hunter and hound must die ? 


Sweet Lebanon !—at evening hour, 
I mount thy golden hill; 

And there thy setting sun adore, 

And hear the hound’s long howl no more, 
But all is calm, and still! 


Sweet Lebanon !—when youth is gay, 
And life is lovely still ; 

Hope, like thy sun, lights up our day, 

And bursts the morning mists away, 
Thathang on Glory’s hill! 





Remembrances. 

Ort at the hour when evening throws 

Its gathering shades o’er vale and hill, 
While half the scene in twilight glows, 

And half in sun-light glories still : 
The thought of all that we have been, 

And hoped and feared on life’slong way — 
Remembrances of joy and pain, 
| Come mingling with the close of day. 
| 


The distant scene of Youth’s brightdream, 
The smiling green, the rustling tree ; 

The murmur of the grass-fringed stream, 
The bounding of the torrent free— 

The friend whose tender voice no more 
Shall sweetly thrill the listening ear, 

The glow that Love’s first vision wore, 
And Disappointinent’s pangs—are here. 


} But soft o’er each reviving scene 
The chastning hues of Memory spread : 
And smiling each dark thought between, 
Hope softens every tear we shed. 








O thus, when Death’s long night comes on, 
And its dark shades around me lie, 

May parting beams from Memory’s sun 
Blend softly in my evening sky! 
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- BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED 

| WITH DIFFERENT COLORED, OR BLACK INK, 
AT THIS OFFICE. 

| A. SLODDARD, 
‘Printer, Bookseller & Stationer, 
No. 135, Cor. of Warren and Third Sts. Hudson, 





|Has constantly for sale, at his Bookstore, a general assort 

jment of School Books now in use, which will be sold on 
|the lowest terms; also, a great variety of Miscellaneous 
\ Books, Bibles of all sizes, Blank Books, Writing, Letter and 
|| Wrapping Paper, Lawyers and Justices’ Blanks, Writing 
and Printing luk, Shaker Garden Seeds,School Certificates, 
| Toy Books, Pictures, Stationary, &c. &c. which will be 
|| sold as reasonable as at any other store in the city. 

\| ip Cash paid for Clean Cotton and Linen Rags. 


| Almanacks for 1837. 


Stoddard’s Diary or Columbia Almanack, and Comic 
Almauacks, for sale wholesale and retail, at 


A. STODDAKD'S Bookstore. 


» T b) 1 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 
| IS PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, AT HUDSON, N. ¥. BY 
| Wm. KB. Stoddard. 

It is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.— One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subscribing. Any person, who will remit 
as Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive siz copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 
postage, shall receive twelve copies, and one copy of either 
of the previous volumes. $y No subscriptions received 
for less than one year. Alithe back numbers furnished 
to new subscribers 
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